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MAITLAND McDONAGH 


Broken Mirrors/Broken Minds: 
The Dark Dreams of Dario Argento 


The colors are aggressively unnatural, perhaps 
like stained glass—saturated yellow and deep 
cobalt blue—perhaps artificially limpid, glitter- 
ing pale turquoise and green. And always red, 
rich and clear. The camera is nervous. Restless. 
It swoops and glides, slinking along corridors, 
crouching at the bottom of staircases, perching 
on rooftops. It cranes up for dizzying high- 
angle panoramas, hunkers down to admire the 
tippy-tops of buildings against the blue, blue 
sky. Unrestrained by strictly narrative concerns, 
the camera reflects no point-of-view save its 
own as it creeps across the facade of a sharply 
angled building for a startling two-and-a-half 
minutes or hovers over two girls in a baroque 
swimming pool, their pale legs floating like sea- 
weed beneath the water’s rippling surface. 

The imagery is bizarre, almost surreal; jux- 
tapositions are aggressively inappropriate. A 
lightbulb glows until its glass skin is shattered 
by a Straight razor; a puff of smoke and then 
the darkness. A man’s drawn face is reflected in 
a pool of blood; a black gloved hand manipu- 
lates a curious collection of fetishized objects— 
children’s toys, knives, bits of braided yarn— 
in disorienting close-up; a young woman 
reaches into the shallow puddle where her keys 
have fallen only to see her arm vanish into 
water up to the elbow. A woman’s shiny red 
high heel in a boy’s screaming mouth, the blue 
sky above, the white sand below. 

The world of Dario Argento is one of twisted 
logic, rhapsodic violence, stylized excess; it is 
true Twentieth-Century Gothic with all the in- 
version, formal imbalance, and riotous 
grotesquerie the term can encompass. His is a 
romantic vision, informed by an instinctive ap- 
preciation of the contradictory nature of erotic 
appeal: Argento’s camera is alternately en- 
thralled and repelled by ripe flesh and blood- 
drenched fantasy. A film such as Tenebrae 
(1982) or Deep Red (1976) peels back the skin 
and exposes a phantasmagoric maelstrom of 
secret desires and dreams of death and night 
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and blood. Argento’s talents are peculiar and 
his consistent interest in the horror/thriller 
genre! has not won him widespread critical 
acclaim. This is not to say that no genre direc- 
tor is ever taken seriously; Hitchcock is now 
almost universally revered and his foremost 
acolyte, Brian de Palma, has always been treated 
seriously if not necessarily favorably. Consider 
the Davids Lynch and Cronenberg, whose most 
recent films—Blue Velvet and The Fly (both 
1986)—have been accorded mainstream acco- 
lates that would have been unthinkable for 
They Came from Within (Cronenberg, 1976) or 
even cult favorite Eraserhead (Lynch, 1977). 
Granted, theirs are still dangerous visions, over- 
determined fantasies of treacherous flesh and 
deadly sex. Lynch’s hot flashes from the heart 
of darkness and Cronenberg’s doomed love sto- 
ries for the plague years will never please all the 
critics—or all the audiences—all the time. But 
they are noted, discussed, and examined. Ar- 
gento’s films are largely ignored. 

Perhaps his assaults on linear logic are too 
thorough-going; perhaps the hollow, extra- 
diegetic quality of his post-dubbed sound tracks 
is too disconcerting to the unaccustomed ear; or 
perhaps there is just too much cerebral druggi- 
ness in the air when Jnferno (1980) or Four Flies 
on Grey Velvet (1972) is on the screen. The 
secret puritans in Cronenberg and Lynch—who 
for all their evident fascination are also clearly 
appalled by the things that crawl out when they 
turn over rocks—build penance into the pack- 
age: images aslime with pus and slobber, dis- 
sonant sound tracks, vistas of bruised and 
deformed flesh undermine the perverse pleas- 
ures of the text. Argento murders and maims 
and splatters blood with abstract abandon, 
revelling in the mayhem with glorious unself- 
consciousness; he is a hedonist who finds his 
pleasures in unacceptable places and has no 
compunction about letting everyone in on the 
fun. 

Since 1970 Argento has written (or co- 
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written) and directed eight horror films whose 
visual density is extraordinary; their intricate 


tematically sublimated to a mise-en-scéne whose 
escalating complexity is characterized (though 
only partially defined) by baroque stylistic 
devices that include bizarre camera angles, con- 
voluted pans and tracking shots whose narra- 
tive motivation is woefully inadequate to their 
extravagance, aggressively unnatural color, jar- 
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ring shot transitions, and obtrusively off-kilter 
compositions within the frame—all of which 
conspire to delineate a diegetic world gone mad. 
The titles themselves are memorable: The Bird 
with the Crystal Plumage/L’Ucello Dalle Piu- 
mi di Cristallo (1970), The Cat O’Nine Tails/Il 
Gatto a Nove Coda (1971), Four Flies on Grey 
Velvet/Quattro Mosche de Velluto Grigio, 
Deep Red/Profondo Rosso, Suspiria (1977), 
Inferno, Tenebrae/Tenebres and Creep- 
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ers/Phenomena (1985). The body of work they 
constitute is problematic in many respects, from 
the often perfunctory plotting to the post- 
production dubbing that—while common prac- 
tice in Argento’s native Italy—drives many 
viewers to distraction. By mainstream stan- 
dards, Argento has never made a ‘‘good’’ 
movie, which is to say that he has never made 
a film that conforms to conventional rules of 
naturalistic characterization, plausible plotting, 
narrative closure or suitable stylistic decorum. 
Indeed, there is something genuinely unnerving 
about the demented mise-en-scénes Argento 
develops from film to film, and if the psyche- 
delic Suspiria passed the electric koolaid acid 
test at the box office, the icy Tenebrae never 
even made it into the arena. To reclaim him 
critically would be easier were he not so whole- 
heartedly committed to this disreputable genre. 
Francis Ford Coppola’s Dementia 13 (1963) is 
a historical curiosity in a career that went on to 
produce Apocalypse Now and Rumble Fish, 
but Argento has never shown any sign of want- 
ing to go on to bigger and better things—just 
bigger and better horror films. But to the post- 
modern sensibility there is an almost inevitable 
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appeal to films that care so much for form and 
so little for thematic substance, that don’t so 
much walk as caper on the wild side. 

A substantial part of the appeal of Argento’s 
films lies in the fact that they are supremely self- 
aware, flagrantly theatrical, and unafraid to 
manipulate various conventions of the commer- 
cial narrative cinema. As with Orson Welles’s 
Touch of Evil—much maligned when originally 
released, reclaimed on revisionist assessment— 
one sees in Argento’s films ‘‘an obviousness of 
systems’’? that invites—indeed, demands— 
investigation. Argento’s unmistakable visual 
style is enticing enough, but there is also the 
range of allusion that extends from visionary 
writer Thomas De Quincey to Alfred Hitch- 
cock; a web of intertextual references that links 
the films on images of perverse sexuality and 
extreme violence, water, curtains and vast 
quivering eyes; flashbacks and dreams interrupt 
the flow of the narrative, disorienting close-ups 
and high-angle longshots disrupt any sense of 
continuous internal space established by Argen- 
to’s ever-restless camera eye. To see the oneiric 
phallocentricity—visually manifest in an abun- 
dance of knives, razors, sword canes, axes, and 
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sundry sharp things—of The Cat O’Nine Tails 
or Tenebrae is to scurry to the Freudian notion 
of the dreamwork (the activity through which, 
by the processes of displacement and condensa- 
tion, disturbing thoughts are transformed into 
the fantastic material of dreams) to make sense 
of these children’s gardens of perversity. Sus- 
piria and Inferno, with their pervasive images 
of fire and water conflated into apocalyptic 
mandalas, beg for discussion in terms of Jung- 
lan archetypes. The insistant defamiliarizing 
effect of Argento’s visual trademarks suggests 
that a formalist and/or structuralist approach 
to the text would be rewarding . . . if not end- 
less, the possibilities are at least numerous. 
With the exception of Suspiria and Inferno, 
Argento’s films are all gialli, psychological/de- 
tective thrillers whose overt concerns are the 
mechanics of crime and punishment. Yet he re- 
jects the model of the classical mystery in favor 
of something less reassuring, more chaotic. 
Tzvetan Todorov has divided the literary detec- 
tive genre into two distinct categories defined by 


the relationship between the double story pres- 
ent in every such work of fiction: the story of 
the crime and the story of the investigation. In 
the first type, the who-done-it, the first story is 
over before the second begins: a man is dead 
and someone must uncover the facts: who, 
what, when, where, and why? In the second 
type, the “‘serie noir,’’ the two stories are fused; 
it ‘‘suppresses the first and vitalizes the sec- 
ond.’’? The giallo, often criticized for its flaws 
as a who-done-it, is in fact more closely related 
to the film noir and Argento takes the form to 
its outer limits in his films. Their complex inter- 
nal logic is connotative rather than denotative, 
metaphoric rather than metonymic; images pro- 
ceed from one to another not in the service of 
a linear narrative that must be advanced but 
rather by way of ‘‘poetic’’ connections, a kind 
of alchemical reasoning. Argento’s gialli, their 
stories relegated to the status of skeletal frame- 
work, their diegeses encrusted with signifiers, 
belong to the realm of the Barthesian writerly 
text as surely as more conventionally ‘‘diffi- 
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cult”” works as Last Year at Marienbad, The 
Spider’s Strategem or Blow-Up,; they venture 
into the realm of excess (what Barthes himself 
speaks of as the realm of ‘‘obtuse reading,”’ the 
third meaning‘) without fear and revel in volup- 
tuousness of what is all too often labelled inco- 
herence. The giallo (the very name derives from 
the Italian equivalent of France’s Serie Noir, 
distinguished by their yellow—giallo—jacket 
covers) does indeed look to Alfred Hitchcock’s 
Psycho for inspiration, but in the hands of 
skilled interpreters—like Argento and his men- 
tor, Mario Bava—it is truly a genre of another 
color. Like Sergio Leone—with whom he 
worked on the story of Once Upon a Time in 
the West—Argento seizes upon the conventions 
of a disreputable genre and imbues them with 
a manic energy that almost cannot help but dis- 
may viewers whose own sensibilities are more 
restrained. Yet it is this very lack of restraint 
that has won Argento much of his following. 

Beyond the oportunities for analysis, the fertile 
ground for critical exegesis, is the delirious sen- 
sibility that has at its center a sometimes exas- 
perating love of baroqueness. Argento’s dreams 
may be dark, but they are exhilarating. 

If plot is not of paramount importance in 
Argento’s films, it is none the less a striking 
element. He gravitates towards stories which 
have at their centers a paradoxical quest for 
solutions that once found—far from initiating 
the closure sought by classical mystery narra- 
tives—open up like poisoned blossoms whose 
petals are further disturbing questions. In The 
Bird with the Crystal Plumage a writer stalks 
and is stalked by a murderer who hides behind 
a mask of mistaken perception and gender ex- 
pectation as much as within the clichéd black 
gloves and slouchy hat of a hundred tired 
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thrillers. The odd couple protagonists of The 
Cat O’Nine Tails—a crime reporter and a blind 
man who devises crossword puzzles—must find 
a killer whose motive is located equally within 
the untrustworthy files of a top-secret research 
facility (no object lesson in the value of primary 
sources here) and down the dirty backroads of 
a madman’s mind. And a malevolent psycho- 
path stalks the victim/hero of Four Flies on 
Grey Velvet from within the circle of his own 
nearest and dearest, for a reason that is almost 
no reason at all.Each entry in the ‘‘animal tril- 
ogy’’ (bird, cat, flies) takes a further step away 
from the world of Psycho and Psycho-esque 
thrillers, in which chaos eventually concedes to 
order and the roving camera eye is constrained 
by conventioned economies of means and pur- 
pose. But it is in Deep Red, his fifth feature and 
fourth giallo, that Argento’s unique warp of 
mind comes clearly to the forefront. Released 
in the United States in 1976 shorn of some 20 
minutes of its original running time (115 
minutes), Deep Red enjoyed substantial 
popular—if not critical—success and continues 
to do so on videocassette under the unlovely 
title The Hatchet Murders. Deep Red’s screen- 
play by Bernardino Zapponi (co-author of Fel- 
lini’s Roma and Satyricon) from a story by 
Argento is far denser and more richly textured 
than those of the director’s earlier gialli. 
Though convoluted in the extreme, the plot 
may be briefly summarized as follows: Marc 
Daly, an English pianist living in Rome, returns 
home one night to find a depressed and drunken 
friend—Carlo, an Italian pianist with whom 
Marc sometimes works—loitering in the piazza 
before his apartment building. As they speak, a 
scream shatters the stillness of the night: one of 
Marc’s neighbors, Helga, a noted psychic, is 
being murdered by a hatchet-wielding stranger. 
Marc is too late to help, though he sees some- 
thing in the apartment that he is convinced con- 
tains a vital clue to the killing. He thinks it 
might have been a painting hung in the hallway 
but can’t quite place it, and the thing is gone 
when he returns with the police. A newspaper 
story suggests that Marc can identify the killer 
and an attempt is made on his life, forcing him 
to conduct his own inquiry. It leads to a house, 
supposedly haunted, where he finds a childish 
drawing on a crumbling wall, a drawing of a 
screaming man covered with blood and a small 
boy clutching a gory knife. Further investiga- 
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tion uncovers a sealed room containing the 
near-mummified body of a murdered man. 
These clues all lead to Carlo, for the body is 
that of his father and the scrawl the product of 
his childhood artistry; he dies fleeing the police. 
But, as Marc realizes after the fact, Carlo can- 
not have killed Helga. The real killer is Carlo’s 
demented mother—who long ago murdered her 
husband before the horrified eyes of their child 
so that she would not be returned to an 
asylum—and Marc did indeed glimpse her face 
on the night of the murder, reflected in a mir- 
ror hung among paintings on the apartment 
wall. Marc only barely escapes her with his life, 
and the film’s concluding image is his pale face 
reflected in a pool of her life’s blood, stunned 
by the things he has seen and done; in the red 
depths he has discovered a world of thought 
and action he never dreamed existed and 
through whose scarlet veil he will forever gaze. 

This story has features in common with that 
of The Bird with the Crystal Plumage; each 
begins with a crime witnessed by the impotent 
protagonist and revolves around a clue which 
makes no sense until it is provided with the 
proper, near-fantastic context, and in each case 
the context is supplied only at the expense of an 
investigation which very nearly costs the pro- 


tagonist his life and sanity. There is in each a 
false solution, close enough to pass for the truth 
except for some detail, and there is the second 
solution—the solution that overturns its 
predecessor and with it the protagonist’s sense 
of the order of the world. But while The Bird 


with the Crystal Plumage is a relatively self- 
contained film, Deep Red casts out allusions in 
all directions. In particular, the casting of 
David Hemmings as Marc Daly indisputably 
evokes Blow-Up, the classic mystery without a 
solution, the mystery that seems to be about 
one thing—a motive, a murder, a missing body- 
—and turns out to be about something else 
altogether: the ultimate impossibility of know- 
ing, a heady philosophical concern indeed. 

In Deep Red Hemmings is again the artist 
cum detective, but in Argento’s universe he is 
also provided with a Doppelganger in the per- 
son of Carlo. With this formal device Argento 
in effect doubles the stakes, imbuing his story 
with a bipartite level of meaning that it would 
not otherwise have. Though each character pos- 
sesses full diegetic reality and they bear no con- 
ventional doubling relationship to one another 
—they are not siblings, lovers, namesakes, nor 
do they bear any physical resemblance to one 
another—Marc and Carlo are linked through 
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circumstance and detail in a number of ways, 
and this linkage is so obsessive and pervasive 
that it demands structural resolution. Most 
obviously, of course, they are both defined by 
artistic avocation: each is a pianist with a 
predilection for American jazz, though neither 
is in fact from the United States—Maarc is Eng- 
lish and Carlo, Italian. In one sequence—which 
opens with a close-up of four hands, two iden- 
tical pairs, on a piano keyboard—they actually 
play a duet in which their respective parts are 
precise echos of one another.°* In addition, both 
are substantially defined in sexual terms and 
those terms presented as disjunctive. Carlo is 
not just homosexual (like, say, the gay detective 
Arrosio of Four Flies); he is sexually tormented. 
When Marc—concerned for Carlo’s well being- 
—comes to visit him at the apartment of his 
lover Massimo, Carlo’s immediate reaction is 
sardonically defensive. Drunk again, he alludes 
to his ‘“‘strange sexual tastes’’* and to having 
been ‘‘caught in the act’’; his evident self- 
loathing and reflexive destructiveness makes 
him react to condemnation where in fact none 
exists. Marc for his part is the subject of an end- 
less stream of sexual innuendo. The police in- 
spector charged with investigating Helga’s 
murder suggests slyly that being a musician is 
no sort of a job for a real man, while Gianna— 
a female reporter with cojones to spare—taunts 
him at every opportunity. She dares him to 
arm-wrestle, beats him and giggles at his dismay 
(while he whines that she cheated); when she as- 
sures him that he is a ‘‘big... strong... 
man’’ there is no doubt but that she means 
something else. It is Gianna too who initiates 
this exchange (in the guise of friendly banter): 
**You may not believe this, but I don’t have a 
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boyfriend right now.’’ ‘‘Me either,’’ replies 
Marc absently. ‘‘I should hope not!”’ she leers, 
leaving him to protest weakly (in a context in 
which any protests is doomed to seem too 
much) ‘“‘I meant a girlfriend,’’ while she de- 
mands to know why he can’t keep his hands 
from shaking. Artistic temperament, Marc 
counters, but the point is already lost.’ 
Although they are the nominal centers of the 
narrative, Marc and Carlo are both rendered 
helpless, ineffectual, at every turn. Carlo is 
introduced in a scene in which he is almost 
paralytically drunk, while Marc’s first action is 
his attempt to save his neighbor from being 
murdered. He fails. Carlo’s only contribution 
to Deep Rea’s considerable mayhem is stabbing 
Gianna (he takes her by surprise and she 
doesn’t even die); when he confronts Marc face- 
to-face moments later he can do little more than 
threaten, even though he has a gun and Marc is 
unarmed and alone. Significantly, however, 
Marc cannot actively save himself from 
Carlo—he stalls for time until the police arrive 
and Carlo runs away. Marc is humiliated by 
Gianna’s car, both by a faulty door and a pas- 
senger seat that locks in a position so low that 
he can barely peer over the dashboard;? it goes 
without saying that Gianna always drives. He is 
beaten and left for dead in a burning building 
(Gianna pulls him to safety) and crippled by 
Carlo’s deranged mother, who buries a hatchet 
in his shoulder. Since Marc has previously 
placed great emphasis in conversation with her 
on the fact that he is a pianist this wound 
(which at the very least will prevent him play- 
ing for some time to come) takes on additional 
significance. Though it is his investigation that 
propels forward Deep Red’s narrative, Marc is 
constantly presented not as an active force, but 
as a reactive one. And if Carlo’s perception of 
the world is colored by the childhood trauma of 
his father’s death (in which he was himself 
implicated when he picked up the bloody 
knife), then Marc’s is no less patriarchal. When 
Gianna asks banteringly why he chose to be- 
come a pianist, he replies, ‘‘Well . . . my psy- 
chiatrist would say it’s because I hated my 
father; because when I bang the keys I’m really 
bashing his teeth in.’’ He is joking, of course, 
but it is the joke that conceals the truth. Marc 
and Carlo have both been driven blood simple 
by the specter of red death, poisoned by the 
miasma of a past that travels with them—wher- 


ever they go, there they are. Twin blood moons 
in Deep Red’s diegetic sky, Marc and Carlo are 
an elegant example of the duality that is perva- 
sive in Argento’s work. 

Not content with registering his thorough dis- 
like of Deep Red’s narrative, one New York 
critic went on to declare Argento ‘‘simply a 
director of incomparable incompetence.’’ This 
is not an atypical assessment—Argento is han- 
dicapped not only by genre, but also by national 
conventions and a stylistic flamboyance for 
which many American and British reviewers do 
not care—but in light of Deep Red’s rigorous 
structural formalism it is an insupportable one. 
One need only look as far as the film’s credit 
sequence and opening scenes for the eloquent 
demonstration of the methodology that inflects 
the film as a whole. 

The major credits appear as white type 
against a black background, accompanied by a 
bass-dominated score based on throbbing se- 
quential notes. Salvatore Argento and Rizzoli 
Films Present a Dario Argento Film with David 
Hemmings, Daria Nicolodi—Deep Red. They 
are followed by a list of names, the first sup- 
porting players: Gabriele Lavia, Macha Meril, 
Eros Pagni, Giuliana Calandra, also with 
Glauca Mauri and with the Participation of 
Clara Calamai. Story and Screenplay by Dario 
Argento and Bernardino Zapponi. At this point 
the music segues into a child’s thin voice sing- 
ing a wordless tune as an image fades in from 
black: there is a room and a Christmas tree; 
against the back wall two shadows struggle. 
There is a scream, and the shadows disappear. 
A knife, its blade smeared with blood, is 
thrown into frame left; into frame right walk a 
pair of child’s legs and feet, clad in dazzling 
white socks and black patent shoes. The image 
fades back to black and the childish singing 
segues back into the rock score that accompa- 
nies the rest of the credits. Following Directed 
by Dario Argento, the screen is black for sever- 
al seconds. The music stops entirely and there 
is silence. When an image reappears it is weirdly 
off-center and does not fill the screen; the score 
is anachronistic mid-sixties jazz. The camera 
pans left, revealing the off-center image as an 
image fragment—as the pan continues the im- 
age vanishes and reappears as the camera passes 
a series of obstructions before coming to rest in 
long shot on a group of musicians; they are re- 
hearsing in what appears to be an abandoned 
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theater. At a sign from the pianist (Marc, 
though he has not yet been introduced and will 
not be until several scenes later) they stop play- 
ing. He begins to speak and the camera tracks 
in, ending up on a close-up of his face. ‘‘Okay, 
that was fine, good . . . very good. Maybe too 


good; too precise, too formal . . . you need to 
throw it away, make it distinctive. Remember, 
this kind of jazz was bornin.. . (he hesitates 


slightly) . . . bordellos.”’ 

Already, having seen only the credits and two 
brief scenes (one of which is scarcely a scene at 
all—more a vignette), one is disoriented. The 
vignette which interrupts the credits poses a 
slew of questions. What exactly has happened? 
Something violent, certainly; there is a knife 
and there is blood. Is someone dead? Who? 
Who killed him or her? The child—was he or 
she (the legs and feet could belong equally toa 
small boy or girl) witness to something dread- 
ful? Or did he or she do something dreadful? Is 
the child singing, or are we hearing someone or 
something (a record, the radio) else? When did 
this thing happen? The child’s clothing—what 
little we see of it—doesn’t look particularly con- 
temporary, but the Christmas tree signifies a 
special occasion. Perhaps we are seeing a pam- 
pered child dressed up to suit fussy adults. Did 
anything even really happen at all? Perhaps this 
was a dream or a fantasy of some kind. And 
why is this snippet of a scene so important that 
it intrudes upon the unfolding of the credits? If 
all the credits were superimposed over this scene 
it would be a conventional enough way of pre- 
senting the information, but the first credits 
appear over a straightforward black field under- 
scored by their own theme music. The scene— 
which even has its own, very different music—is 
speaking out of turn; the credits are suspended 
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for its duration, resuming only after the last 
echoes of the childish tune have faded away. 
When the credits conclude there is a moment 
of suspended silence before the dark screen 
again gives way to an image. It bears no obvi- 
ous relationship to the bloody vignette, and 
when its fragmented space is resolved into 
something conventional (an ordinary space 
made to appear discontinuous because the 
camera’s view is obstructed) it contains a group 
of adult figures, musicians rehearsing. They 
provide a diegetic source for the jazzy score— 
which is as unlike the credit theme as the child’s 
singing—but are not shown in the series of 
close-ups that would make them into charac- 
ters. They are just shapes. Even when one is sin- 
gled out, he is not given a name (no one calls 
out from off-screen, ‘‘Hey Marc—how did that 
sound,’’ or something of the kind); as soon as 
he is isolated by the camera’s roving eye it sets 
about making him into a fragment by way of 
the relentless inward track. By the scene’s close 
he is just a face, isolated in a close-up that is the 
inverse of the close-up that concludes the 
vignette—the child’s feet. Perhaps he is the 
child of the previous segment grown up; the 
proximity of the scenes suggests such a reading, 
as do the formal matching of the inverted close- 
ups and the presence under each of significant 
music that is not part of the film’s overall 
musical theme. Further, this scene — which 
offers no answers—raises another issue that, 
even if it does not register here consciously, 
asserts itself throughout the film: that of a kind 
of vague, pervasive sexual uneasiness. In his 
brief monologue, Marc hesitates (not once, but 
twice) before speaking the word ‘‘bordello.”’ 
Why should this be so? He is not in mixed com- 
pany (and the idea that if he were it would 
explain things presupposes that Marc is a very 
old-fashioned kind of gentleman), and it is 
probably safe to assume that most musicians 
know the roots of jazz lie in Southern whore- 
houses. What is the problem here? And need it 
be said that were there an answer to this ques- 
tion contained within the cinematic text, Deep 
Red would be a very different kind of film? 
The third scene in Deep Red follows directly 
on the second, linked on the camera’s tracking 
motion, which ends on a glass door reading 
‘‘EFuropean Congress on Parapsychology.’’ 
There is a cut to a long shot of an anteroom, 
then the camera tracks aggressively up to a set 
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of heavy red drapes, flings them open and pro- 
ceeds down the center aisle of an auditorium. 
Three people (two men and a woman) are seated 
behind a table on stage; one man Is saying, 
‘‘butterflies, termites, zebras; all these animals 
and many, many others use telepathy to trans- 
mit orders and relay information . . .’’ There is 
a cut to a high-angle shot—apparently taken 
from a visible balcony—then a series of cuts to 
the figures on stage and various members of the 
audience. One man whispers something to an- 
other who laughs; a man fiddles with what ap- 
pears to be a hearing-aid but is in fact a radio; 
a sinister priest theatrically lowers his cigarette. 
Helga Ulmann, a noted psychic, addresses the 
audience and provides a demonstration of her 
telepathic gifts, correctly naming a stranger in 
the audience and identifying some objects in his 
pocket from the stage. She can, she explains, 
hear a thought even as it is being formed, 
though she knows nothing of the future—her 
powers have nothing to do with magic. A 
strange look passes over her face and she 
screams. ‘‘I can feel... there’s in this 
room... I can feel a presence, a twisted mind 
sending me thoughts. Perverted, murderous 
thoughts... go away! You have killed and 
will kill again! There’s a child singing and that 
house .. . blood, all blood. I’m scared. I’m 
scared.’’ The cut is to a point-of-view shot from 
the audience. The camera rises and begins to 
ease out of a row of seats towards a side door 
marked ‘‘WC’’; this is followed by a cut to the 
center aisle, as the camera tracks backwards 
and the red drapes pull shut behind it, com- 
pletely blocking the view of the auditorium. All 
the while, Helga continues to speak in voice- 
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over. “‘. .. We must hide everything, every- 
thing in the house... that’s the way it 
was ...no one must know. No one! Forget 
it...forgetit... forever... forever...’’ 


Another cut takes us into the bathroom—there 
is the clatter of hollow heels on the floor, and 
the sound of someone retching. The camera 
pans up from the sink (water, round metal 
drain) to the mirror above: it is old and dis- 
colored and the reflection in its mottled surface 
is unreadable. A man asks if he should get some 
help and is rebuffed. Finally, there is a cut to 
Helga and one of her associates, Giordani, 
speaking in the now empty auditorium; the 
camera crouches down behind a pillar. She says 
that she will write down all she sensed that af- 


ternoon and give it to him the next day; she also 
reveals that she knows the name of the person 
whose mind she contacted. 

Though this scene is extended and contains a 
great deal of information, it does little to clear 
up the questions raised by those preceding. One 
thing is apparent: the bloody vignette happened 
at some time in the past and at least one person 
connected with it is still alive. He or she was 
present in the auditorium and Helga has 
glimpsed the secret sin of the past—it interrupts 
her routine paranormal perceptions’ as rudely 
as the earlier vignette displaced the routine 
reading of the credits. Throughout, the camera 
has constituted an aggressive, yet disturbingly 
inconsistent witness to events. The first shot of 
the scene in the auditorium completes a track 
begun in the scene at the jazz rehearsal, imply- 
ing a continuous—if unidentified—point-of- 
view. But the track down the aisle is disrupted 
by a series of shots taken from all over the 
auditorium: from both sides of the balcony, 
behind the onstage speaker’s dais, overlooking 
various segments of the audience; the camera 
leaps to a high angle over the stage and then 
zeros in for a close-up of Helga’s mouth before 
assuming the point-of-view of an individual in 
the audience. Moments after the conspicuous 
POV walk to the bathroom, there is another 
track—this time up the center aisle. The result 
is wildly disorienting: the shifting ‘‘voice’’ of 
the camera makes it impossible to get a fix on 
Deep Red’s mode of articulation. The sequence 
which follows does not alleviate this condition. 

From the long shot of Helga and Giordani, 
Argento cuts to an extreme close-up of an ob- 
ject isolated in darkness: a dollhouse cradle. 
The throbbing theme music of the credits se- 
quence fills the sound track as the camera be- 
gins a swirling, uninterrupted pan over a series 
of objects—some innocuous, some disturbing, 
all given sinister significance by the camera’s 
relentless gaze. The cradle is tipped over by an 
unseen hand; its contents spill and the camera 
wheels away, past a red yarn doll, its torso 
stuck with pins, a child’s drawing of a woman, 
a huge knife stuck through the paper, a metal 
figurine, wool braids, a naked baby doll (lifted 
suddenly out of frame by the black-gloved hand 
glimpsed in the preceding sequence, in the 
bathroom), a red clay demon, marbles and two 
slender switchblade knives. There is a cut to an 
extreme close-up of a vast quivering eye, gazing 
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sightlessly into the lens as it is ringed with black 
eye make-up; only the tip of the applicator 
brush is visible. 

Once again, more questions are raised than 
answered. Is the owner of the vast eye also the 
owner of the twisted mind? Once again, is it a 
man or a woman? Make-up implies a woman, 
but wasn’t the warped mind in the men’s room? 
There was a man there, at any rate. The crude- 
ness with which the make-up is applied does not 
suggest cosmetics—rather, it implies war paint, 
military camouflage. And what are the objects 
we have just seen—do they even really exist, or 
are they symbols, fetishes, concrete manifesta- 
tions of the images that crowd a disordered 
brain? 

In four scenes lasting a total of 8-1/2 
minutes, the first four of the film—one of 
which is no more than a tantalizing fragment— 
Deep Red establishes a pattern of deceptive 
speech that will characterize its articulation 
throughout. It raises questions on a variety of 
levels and refuses to answer any of them. There 
are questions about story: who did what, when, 
where, and why? Questions about technique: 
how is it done and why is it foregrounded, if not 
in the service of some narrative end? Questions 
about structure: if the images don’t fit together 
logically (giving first a general picture of what 
is going on then filling in the details) but are 
also not part of some abstract montage, then 
what is the pattern? One often speaks of the 
imaginary geography of film, but the Rome in 
which Deep Red is set is not merely the product 
of cinematic expediency: it 1s a city imagined by 
a maniac. The camera wanders according to 
compulsions as unfathomable as the motiva- 
tions of the film’s psychopathic killer; the 
sound track erupts into atavistic syncopation 
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according to some cue that is not shared with 
the viewer. Deep Red is a ritual in transfigured 
space, taking the viewer on a secret journey that 
is all the more startling because it takes place 
within the context of an exploitation horror 
film. 

There is much more that can be said about 
Deep Red. Like Blow-Up, it is informed by an 
obsessive interest in the process of represen- 
tation, a fascination rooted in inherent mistrust 
of the veracity of the picture traditionally worth 
a thousand words. Where Blow-Up has Thom- 
as’s photographs, Deep Red has newspaper 
stills, paintings, drawings, and reflections in 
mirrors, all conspiring to paint a lying picture 
of people and events. If ultimately less 
metaphysically oriented—there is never any 
question as to the reality of the bodies Marc 
stumbles across—Deep Red nevertheless dab- 
bles in notions of fate and the abysmal nature 
of the word concealed beneath the safety of sur- 
faces. It is also the first of Argento’s films to 
enter truly into the realm of Barthesian 
excess—though excessive elements litter the 
animal trilogy—displacing the emphasis of 
scene after scene from the narrative elements 
onto peculiar details that resonate way out of 
proportion to their overt importance. The multi- 
textured musical score no longer functions in 
simple counterpoint to the imagery (as do the 
Ennio Morricone scores for Argento’s first 
three films, juxtaposing lullabies with violent 
murders) but merges with it into a single struc- 
tural element; in certain extended passages 
music completely replaces dialogue and diegetic 
sound as the aural component of the scene. 
Deep Red’s color is richer, more saturated than 
that of the previous films (with such a title it 
could hardly be otherwise); the camera takes on 
a freer, increasingly mobile role in relation to 
the action. Deep Red is bigger, brighter, more 
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audacious than the animal trilogy; it paves the 
way for Tenebrae—arguably Argento’s finest 
film, but unfortunately never released either 
theatrically or on videotape in the United 
States—while demonstrating conclusively that 
Argento, however maligned the genre within 
which he chooses to work, is a force to be reck- 
oned with. 

Argento followed Deep Red with Suspiria 
and Inferno, the first two parts of a projected 
trilogy inspired by an essay by Thomas De 
Quincey, ‘‘Levana and Our Ladies of Sorrow.”’ 
Genuinely oneiric in their imagery and distin- 
guished by saturated, candy-colored cinematog- 
raphy, they revolve around the figures of the 
Three Mothers—Mater Lachrymarum (Mother 
of Tears), Mater Suspiriorum (Mother of Sighs) 
and Mater Tenebrarum (Mother of Dark- 
ness)—wicked sisters/stepmothers who gener- 
ate the sorrows of the world from their shunned 
houses. Ultimately less disturbing than his 
gialli_to which he returned in 1982 with the 
ferocious Tenebrae and Phenomena— 
Argento’s lurid fairy tales border on the halluc- 
inogenic, which may be why Suspiria afforded 
Argento his greatest US box-office success to 
date. On the other hand it may not, since /n- 
ferno offers the same mix of minimal narrative 
and major visuals yet found itself branded ‘‘un- 
releasable’’ by distributor (and co-producer) 
20th Century-Fox; it was first shown theatric- 
ally in the US in 1985 at a repertory cinema in 
New York. In addition to writing and directing 
his own films, Argento has entered into the oc- 
casional collaborative project. In 1978 he joined 
forces with George Romero for the sequel to 
Night of the Living Dead, working with him on 
the screenplay (his credit reads ‘‘script consul- 
tant’’) and providing part of the sound track 
with Goblin, the European synthesizer group he 
used to score Deep Red and Suspiria. Argento 
also had final cut control over the European 
version of the film, though Romero has said 
that in the end there was between Argento’s cut 
and his only ‘‘a five-minute difference, and ba- 
sically it’s humor; he cut jokes that he thought 
wouldn’t work with an Italian audience.’’'! Ar- 
gento has dabbled in music videos, making two 
to accompany selections from the score of Phe- 
nomena: Bill Wyman’s (of the Rolling Stones) 
‘‘Valley’’ and Claudio Simonetti’s (formerly 
of Goblin) ‘‘Phenomena.’’ Though attractive, 
there is little to distinguish these videos from 


other such material. Far more substantial is Ar- 
gento’s contribution to Lamberto Bava’s De- 
mons. Argento’s assistant director since Inferno 
and also a director—if not a particularly distin- 
guished one—in his own right, Bava came to 
Argento to rework an original idea by Dardano 
Sacchetti (who co-wrote The Cat O’Nine Tails), 
and the script from Demons was a collaborative 
effort between Argento, Bava and Franco Fer- 
rini, who co-wrote Phenomena. Not only does 
the narrative—concerning movie-goers trapped 
in a cinema of the damned, where the audience 
is turned one by bloody one into a hoard of 
slavering zombies by the malefic influence of 
the haunted screen—have the self-reflexive 
aspect found in much of Argento’s later work, 
but the crew is made up in large part of veterans 
of his recent films. Produced by Argento’s 
DACFilm, formed to produce Phenomena, De- 
mons looks a great deal like the Three Mothers 
films, all saturated color and lurid lighting; if it 
is less compelling than any of Argento’s own 
films, then it just goes to show that his distinc- 
tive style is not the whole of his appeal. 

It is always tempting to overstate the virtues 
of a little-known film-maker in order to gener- 
ate interest in his work; in Argento’s case this 
is a dangerous undertaking. Though European 
writers—particularly in France—have long held 
that Argento is the master of his form, even 
they do not claim that his work is without sub- 
stantial flaws. Even allowing for the degree to 
which narrative is made deliberately subor- 
dinate to mise-en-scéne, it must be conceded 
that Argento can bea sloppy writer. It disturbs 
him not a bit that contemporary medical think- 
ing wants no part of the nineteenth-century no- 
tion that a corpse’s eye retains the last image 
seen before death. It suits the plot of Four Flies 
on Grey Velvet—in fact gives the film its title— 
and so it stays, as do all manner of weird 
science, dubious psychology, and unlikely phys- 
ical coincidence, some felicitous and some not. 
Though one critic remarked (apropos Suspiria) 
that ‘‘the voice-overs ...have a hollow 
eeriness—a calculated flatness—that really got 
to me and that I think was absolutely intention- 
al, like the vocals on a Kraftwerk album,”’ in 
fact the hollow post-dubbed sound tracks of all 
Argento’s films are absolutely unintentionally 
defamiliarizing. He is adhering to standard 
Italian industry practice in post-dubbing all 
sound'? and Americans are not used to the 


result; to our ears it sounds flat and unnatural 
and there is no rationalizing this fact away. But 
there is also no ignoring the grandiose peculiar- 
ity of Argento’s vision or the often subtle and 
unexpected ways in which he toys with generic 
conventions. His unerring sense of the secret 
nastiness of the world is pulp sensibility at its 
most cruelly illuminating—if anyone could do 
justice on the screen to the novels of Jim 
Thompson it would be Argento—and his 
shameless delight in the plastic possibilities of 
the cinematic medium makes for heady view- 
ing. Still a young man—he was 27 when his first 
film was released and is only 43 now—Argento 
has ahead of him many years in which to fur- 
ther explore the beauty in the darkness. 


NOTES 


1. Argento has made only one non-horror film during his career, 
the black comedy Five Days of Milan (1974), never distributed out- 
side Italy. 

2. Stephen Heath, ‘‘Film and System: Terms of Analysis’’ (Part 1), 
Screen, Volume 16, Number | (Spring 1975), p. 11. 

3. ‘‘The Typology of Detective Fiction,’’ The Poetics of Prose (Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1977), p. 45. 

4. For a fuller explication of this notion, the reader is referred to 
the original essay, ‘‘The Third Meaning,”’ Image/Music/Text (New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1977). 

5. This scene is one of those excised from the American print of 
Deep Red. Like many of the missing scenes, it matters little to the 
story proper but contributes substantially to the subtext. 

6. This is a direct translation from the Italian sound track; in the 
English-language print Carlo calls himself a ‘‘faggot,’’ losing the 
subtle implications of the remark but keeping the same sense. 

7. Again, this dialogue is missing from the American print, and the 
scene in which it occurs is reduced to a snippet—Marc thanking 
Gianna ironically for drawing the murderer’s attention to him by 
writing an article identifying him as the ‘‘eyewitness.’’ 

8. Gianna’s car plays a larger role in the European version of Deep 
Red than it does in the American, but the outlines of its function are 
still visible. 

9. This scene is missing entirely from the American print, which 
opens with the beginning of the next scene. The entire relationship 
of image and sound track is also grossly simplified, though the basic 
idea remains. 

10. The phrase is oxymoronic, but contextually accurate. 
11.Quoted by Donald Chase, ‘‘The Cult Movie Comes of Age: An 
Interview with George A. Romero and Richard P. Rubinstein,”’ 
Millimeter, Volume 7, No. 10 (October 1979), p. 205. 

12. Federico Fellini himself once explained that he often instructed 
his actors to pray during shooting—‘‘Our Father’’ for stars, ‘‘Hail 
Mary’”’ for everyone else—because their dialogue was not written 
until after principal photography had been completed. 


‘““LOST’’ NELL SHIPMAN FILMS FOUND 


Tom Trusky of Boise State University informs us that a 
VHS copy of Shipman’s A Bear, A Boy and a Dog [see 
review of her autobiography in FQ, Summer 1987] is avail- 
able from the Boise State University Bookstore, Boise, ID 
83725. Six other ‘‘lost’’ Shipman films are owned by the 
university, and anyone interested in showing them should 
contact him c/o the English Dept. at BSU. 
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